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SENATOR BARD AND THE ARIZONA -NEW MEXICO 
STATEHOOD CONTROVERSY 

By Professor Waldemar Westergaard 

The struggle of Arizona and New Mexico for state- 
hood in the first decade of our century served to bring into 
clear relief the sense of solidarity of the great Southwest; 
it helped to make the people of New Mexico, Arizona and 
Southern California, the region described in literature as 
"the land of little rain," conscious of possessing certain in- 
terests in common which transcended the local diversities 
of population or of natural habitat. 

During the first five years of this period, from 1900 to 
1905, the issue of statehood for the two territories of the 
Southwest was closely bound up with the senatorial career 
of Thomas R. Bard of Hueneme, Ventura County, whose 
persistent opposition first to single and later to joint state- 
hood in the face of tremendous pressure from his own party 
(Republican) in both houses of Congress and among in- 
fluential publicists and politicians, brought upon his head 
a terrific storm of vituperation from the Arizona press. 
This political tempest was not confined to Arizona and the 
California Senator, but the storm center was shifted to Los 
Angeles just long enough to create a situation which the 
political opponents of Senator Bard lost no time in turning 
to their advantage. 

In the month of February, 1905, after Mr. Bard had 
been defeated for re-election in January, the governor of 
Arizona, in a public banquet in Phoenix, however, had 
occasion to toast the Californian for his services to "the 
people of Arizona, proud of their achievements, their his- 
tory and their traditions." The Senator's defeat and Ari- 
zona's assurance of separate statehood furnish a dramatic 
close to a significant chapter in Southwestern history. It 
is the purpose of this paper to present the essential details 
of this story, for later it was largely due to Mr. Bard's 
efforts and to his sturdy adherence to principle and to what 
he considered the best interests of the great Southwest that 
Arizona was finally given the chance to be admitted as a 
separate state. 

Thomas R. Bard had been elected as United States 
Senator from California after an exciting legislativie con- 
test in the winter of 1900. A California pioneer who had 
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fought his way to leadership by his clear-sighted judg- 
ment in business affairs, his rugged honesty, and his whole- 
hearted devotion to the highest interests of the region that 
he had chosen for his home, Mr. Bard entered into his sen- 
atorial duties admirably equipped to represent California 
and the Southwest. One of his Santa Barbara friends had 
estimated his character with accuracy as early as 1870, 
when he wrote him: "I envy your energy and your ability 
to snatch success from disaster and difficulties. Indeed 
you must be a happy fellow." 

Mr. Bard was more thoroughly at home in the com- 
mittee room or at the table of a board of directors than on 
the public platform. He was not without political experi- 
ence, however. A county supervisor and candidate for 
state senator in the seventies, in 1892 he was the only 
Republican elected on the ticket during the Democratic 
landslide of that year. 

Mr. Bard's election to the Senate was generally looked 
upon as remarkable by the independent press in that he 
was chosen for the position "without money, without a 
machine and without railroad aid ; Ml but there was appar- 
ently no lack of opposition of various kinds when the ques- 
tion of statehood for Arizona and New Mexico provided 
an opening for attack. 

Statehood for the Southwest territories had been urged 
with increasing insistence since the early nineties. There 
had been hearings before committees in the House and Sen- 
ate, both in Washington and in the territories; Democratic 
conventions beginning with that of 1892 had championed 
with increasing vehemence the territorial cause; while the 
Republicans, in power after 1896, had been fit to approve 
in milder, more reserved, and more general terms. 

In the 57th Congress, which convened in December, 
1901, the interest in statehood for the three remaining ter- 
ritories within the United States proper culminated in a 
series of bills providing for admission of the territories, by 
ones, and twos, and all together. The House Committee on 
Territories finally reported, on April 1, 1902, a measure "to 
enable the people of Oklahoma, Arizona and New Mexico 

to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 

with the original states." The House passed this omnibus 
bill on May 9th and the Senate began its consideration on 
the 12th. 

From this time until 1910 when the bills for admitting 
both Arizona and New Mexico as separate states finally 
passed in both Houses of Congress and received the signa- 

1. "Oakland Enquirer." 25 Mar., 1900, in editorial widely quoted in Califor- 
nia and elsewhere. 
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ture of President Taft, the matter of statehood was a lead- 
ing subject for parliamentary battle, particularly in the 
Senate. Senator M. S. Quay of Pennsylvania was heavily 
interested in New Mexican railroad enterprises and early 
became the champion of statehood for New Mexico, which 
in gratitude named one of its counties after him. 

Senator Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Territories, in his report presented 
to the Senate December 10, 1902, opposed statehood, and 
was seconded in his efforts by Senators Aldrich, Knute 
Nelson, Hale, Lodge, Piatt and others. The interests of 
Arizona were represented at this time by Delegate M. A. 
Smith, a Democrat. 

Senator Bard, as a member of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, had been present at the hearings held before the 
Committee in June. He had not accompanied Senator 
Beveridge and his party on their tour of the southwest in 
November. Early in December, Senator Bard was reported 
as having stated that his negative vote on the omnibus 
statehood bill when it came up in the Senate Committee 
was cast in the belief that "the level of intelligence of the 
average population is not high enough for statehood," — 
in fact, had been stationary for many years, — and that 
"Arizona has reached the height of its development for 
the present." — views that evoked fierce comment from the 
Arizona press. 2 Meantime the Los Angeles Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association had begun to feel the pres- 
sure from Arizona, and on December 10 sent the California 
Senator a telegram urging him to vote for Arizona state- 
hood. 3 To this the latter sent a brief but courteous reply 
stating why he could not accede. 

On January 29 and February 2, 1903, in a carefully 
prepared speech, Senator Bard came out strongly against 
statehood for the two Territories, and likewise for Okla- 
homa without Indian Territory. He limited his arguments 
mainly to Arizona. He emphasized the slow growth in 
Arizona's population during the years 1860-1900, as com- 
pared with other states, and stated that the decade 1890- 
1900 showed an increase of over 25 per cent in the foreign- 
born Mexican population. He adverted to the fact that 
whereas the illiteracy percentage in Arizona's total popu- 
lation in the census of 1900 for persons ten years and over 
was 29 per cent, that of its white population was only 14.9, 
while its colored population, including Indians, negroes and 
Mongolians, showed 73.56 per cent illiterate. The large 

2. Cf. quotation from "Phoenix Republican," 6 Dec, 1902, in "Tucson Citi- 
zen, 2 July, 1904. 

3. Quoted in San Francisco "Bulletin," 12 June, 1904. 
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percentage of unmarried males was to him evidence of the 
transient character of the population. He feared the in- 
fluence of the Mormons in the proposed state, who in 1890 
constituted one-fifth of the population. This was a char- 
actistic attitude on the Senator's part, who was a consistent 
opponent of interference by religious bodies in political 
affairs. Neither Arizona nor New Mexico, he felt, showed 
an increase in its assessed valuation of property since 1883 
that would justify hope in its ability to assume the burdens 
of state government. There was as much reason on the 
ground of the valuation of property and the nature of their 
resources to separate the counties of San Bernardino and 
San Diego from California and admit them as states. In 
the concluding paragraphs of his speech, Mr. Bard referred 
to the possibilities of irrigation of the exceedingly rich 
soils in the arid parts of the Southwest, but expressed his 
conviction that the cost of the great work of reclamation 
could at this time only be properly met by the national 
government, which had already made "a fair beginning" 
in "the immense enterprise of reclaiming the great arid 
West." 

Despite strenuous and persistent effort on the part of 
the New Mexico and Arizona delegates, the statehood meas- 
ure failed to come to a vote in the session that closed March 
4, 1903. In the course of the summer it became clearer and 
clearer that Senator Quay, the most astute and thorough- 
going champion of statehood for the Territories, was pre- 
paring to sponsor a measure providing for joining the two 
Territories into a single state. The Republican House leader, 
Joseph G. Cannon, slated for Speaker of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, was reported to be in favor of such a measure 
and prepared to appoint a Committee on Territories of like 
mind. 4 As early as April, 1903, ex-Governor Murphy of 
Arizona, in a public interview in San Francisco, made a bit- 
ter attack upon Senator Bard, in which he credited him with 
being mainly responsible for defeating the statehood meas- 
ure. 5 

"Why Senator Bard would not go on record for right and justice Is 
difficult to understand, especially as It is assumed that the interests of his 
state would be advanced by Increased Western representation. While 
sectionalism would at all times be deplored, the far Eastern Senators are 
determined to prevent if possible the adding to our representation in 
Congress, and for us to find an enemy where we had every reason to be- 
lieve we had a warm friend, was a blow. 

"People in Arizona were bitterly disappointed in the failure of the 
bill to pass, and they feel that Senator Bard was more directly responsible 
for its defeat than even Senator Beveridge, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories. Senator Bard's vote would have insured a favor- 



4. Douglas, Ariz., "International," 17 Oct., 1908. 

5. Eureka, Cal., "Standard," 4 Apr., 1903. 
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able report from the committee at the long session and would have 
secured practically the passage of the measure. Naturally the feeling 
against him is bitter. 

"I cannot understand his attitude as a Senator from California, whose 
interests are so closely allied to those of Arizona. Two Senators for 
Arizona would have meant four Senators for the great State of California, 
for there is absolutely no conflict of interest between the two localities, 
and all the representatives would have worked as one man for the com- 
mon interest." 

Senator Bard happened to be in San Francisco at this 
time, and was likewise interviewed. Among other things 
he said: "But how Arizona's being a State or a Territory- 
could remotely affect the interests of California, I cannot 
say (sic). Arizona as a State could not promote our in- 
terests or harm them." He was to learn before long that 
his own political interests were in a peculiar degree bound 
up with Arizona Territory. 

On June 4, the San Diego "Union" raised its editorial 
voice to say that : 

"It is particularly for the advantage of California that Arizona, which 
might fitly be termed this state's 'back country,' should be developed as it 
only can be under statehood. . . . The mere fact that some senators 
gravely attempted to get up that preposterous Mormon scare with refer- 
ence to the admission of Arizona was ample proof of their lack of valid 
reasons for opposing statehood for the territory." 

The editor went on to suggest bringing pressure to bear 
from California and the entire Pacific Coast, "since its ad- 
mission means two more senators and a representative who 
will stand with the coast delegations in Congress in all mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of the far West." 

With such opposition to Senator Bard's stand both in 
Southern California and in Arizona — to say nothing of New 
Mexico — it was evident that the political atmosphere was 
being charged and that the lightning was prepared to strike 
almost anywhere. At the same time, when intimations were 
broached in the southwestern press that a proposal was be- 
ing considered for uniting Arizona and New Mexico into 
one commonwealth, a Los Angeles evening paper reported 
that "well known and influential Arizonans declare they 
will have none of the proposed half loaf, and rather than 
accept what will be offered, they will continue doing busi- 
ness as at present for an indefinite time." 6 

In the latter part of July, 1903, a dinner was given by 
the Iroquois Club of Los Angeles in honor of Champ Clark 
of Missouri. Arizona's delegate in Congress, Marcus A. 
Smith, was present and took occasion to attack, in a semi- 
humorous vein, Senator Bard's position as to statehood. He 



6. Los Angeles "Express," 4 June, 1903. 
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referred to the support of Arizona given by Senator Gal- 
linger of New Hampshire, "while this man here (Bard) was 
saying: 'No, you cannot have statehood. You have some 
Mormons and some Indians down there.' " 

To add piquancy to the occasion, Representative James 
McLachlan, "Republican and accidental statesman," as Gen- 
eral H. G. Otis called him, made a speech in which he said, 
"Mark Smith, God bless him! I'll never forget the elo- 
quence with which he fought for statehood. The universal 
sentiment of this state was in favor of admitting Arizona 
to statehood." 7 

This incident loosed the flood gates of editorial elo- 
quence in the Arizona press, and aroused to vigor much 
of the latent opposition to Senator Bard in California, but 
especially in the south. The Tucson, Arizona, "Citizen" 
published on July 28 an editorial that was typical of much 
that appeared at this time in the Arizona press : 

"In view of the admitted fact that Arizona pours not less than 
half a million dollars annually into the lap of Los Angeles, through the 
medium of summer visitors, and that Arizona's trade with California 
mounts to millions each year, Arizona feels that she has a right to 
complain to the people of California of the conduct of Senator Bard of 
that State when Arizona appealed for Statehood to the Congress of the 
United States. . . The great newspapers of California . 
advocated Statehood. Only the Ishmael of California journalism, the 
Los Angeles 'Times', opposed the just demands of Arizona and justified 
the attitude of Bard in ranging himself with the enemies of Arizona in 
the Senate." 

But presently the specter of joint statehood appeared 
on the territorial horizon. Early in August, Quay's pro- 
tege and business associate, William H. ("Bull") Andrews, 
who had moved to New Mexico where he had promptly 
become a territorial senator, was reported as saying to a 
Pittsburg friend who had suggested that possibly Arizona 
might elect Democratic United States senators: "Nobody 
don't need to worry over that. Arizona is to be hitched to 
New Mexico, and that insures two Republican United States 
senators." 8 

It is worthy of note that within a fortnight of the 
Iroquois episode, the candidacy of Henry T. Oxnard for 
the United States Senate to succeed Senator Bard was 
promised in a leading article in the Ventura "Free Press." 
Mr. Oxnard was a leading beet sugar manufacturer, and 
had acquired extensive interests and legal residence in Mr. 
Bard's home county. The Bisbee (Ariz.) "Review" took 
occasion to add to the political merriment by a vocabulary- 



7. Los Angeles "Times," 26 July, 1903. 

8. Quoted in Bisbee, Ariz., "Review," 5 Aug., 1903, and Phoenix, Ariz., 
"Enterprise," 6 Aug., 1903. 

9. Ventura, Cal., "Free Press," 11 Aug., 1903. 
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exhausting editorial directed at Senator Bard and General 
Otis. Mr. Bard was referred to as "an illegitimate child 
of politics," an "egotistical mountebank," "an ingrate to 
the great west, a Judas to his people," and the editor 
prophesied that " this cipher with the rim rubbed off will 
soon return to the infinitessimal spot of obscurity from 
which he was unfortunately lifted." It went on to say 
that "Probably Arizona's contribution to the pocket-books 
of Los Angeles alone, annually, through the medium of 
those who visit there, is not less than three-quarters of a 
million dollars, while the commercial balance in California's 
favor from Arizona amounts to many millions more." 10 

But the agitation of Arizonans for separate statehood 
died down pretty speedily as it became clear that Senator 
Quay and other leading Republicans were planning to press 
for a merger of the two territories. Arizona sentiment 
was almost solid against such a scheme. 11 The New Mexican 
statehood leaders, on the other hand, accepted the chance 
of joint statehood, not as an ideal arrangement, but be- 
cause they felt assured that they must either secure their 
statehood now or be prepared to wait for an indefinite and 
very likely a considerable period of years. 

So long as a man of Quay's political experience and 
acumen was in charge of the administration forces, which 
were presently lined up on the pro-merger side of the fence, 
there was going to be danger, from the Arizona point of 
view. Arizona's view found a responsive echo on the Cali- 
fornia side when the San Bernardino Board of Trade, on 
motion of Judge F. W. Gregg, passed a resolution protest- 
ing against a forced union which "would deprive the Pacific 
Coast and the great far West of the political power in the 
Senate of the United States which these regions should in 
the future rightfully enjoy." 12 In February, 1904, Delegate 
J. F. Wilson secured action of a caucus of Democratic con- 
gressmen against the joint statehood bill. 13 On reaching the 
Senate, the bill appears to have been "sent to sleep" in the 
Committee on Territories, where Senator Bard's vote was 
able to prevent a favorable report. 

In March, however, Delegate Rodey of New Mexico 
declared that President Roosevelt had committed himself 
to the merger plan, and at once the hue and cry was raised 
in Arizona of "a New England conspiracy" against the 
power of the West, 14 and among the Democrats of a "Re- 
publican conspiracy to annex Arizona to New Mexico." 1 ' 

10. Bisbee "Review," 12 Aug., 1903. 

11. The Nogales "Oasis," edited by Colonel Bird, was a notable exception. 

12. San Bernardino "Sun," 2 Feb., 1904. 

13. See Tucson "Star," for 5 May, 1904. 

14. Tucson "Citizen," 4 Mar., 1904. 

15. Reference mislaid. 
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The common council of Phoenix voted to change the name 
of Roosevelt Street to Cleveland Street, the mayor casting 
the only dissenting vote. 16 By April, the statehood matter 
was being fought mainly on party lines, the Republicans 
for jointure, the Democrats against. In Arizona the dis- 
cussion waxed vitriolic. The Nogales "Times" adverted 
scornfully to the "asinine wisdom" of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which had passed the merger bill; the Bisbee 
"Review" whistled courageously and declared that "the 
work of the traitorous House will fail of its iniquity;" 17 
the Tucson "Star" assumed a still more belligerent attitude 
when it said, "The people of Arizona will teach the Wash- 
ington government a lesson." 18 

In this new crisis, where Arizona was fighting for her 
identity, it did not occur to many Arizonans that their erst- 
while opponent, the Senator from Southern California, 
might be in a position to render them an immense service. 
Nor did it occur to the leaders in business in Los Angeles 
that Arizonans might in time forget the alleged "insults" 
of Senator Bard and be prepared to thank him for his cour- 
ageous friendship in the time of need. Nor were Senator 
Bard's political enemies and rivals likely to neglect so use- 
ful an argument, especially on the approach of the primary 
elections preparatory to the campaign of 1904. A Los 
Angeles dispatch to the San Francisco "Bulletin" of June 
12, 1904, stated that "Los Angeles, being so close to the 
Territory (Arizona), scores of persons here have material 
and other interests in the admission of the Territory, and 
these say they are engaged in a campaign that will not end 
until the result they desire to accomplish is a reality." 
Ventura County being more than likely to declare for Bard 
in the primaries, the campaign was directed against Los 
Angeles County. Tucson and Phoenix merchants sent 
scores of telegrams to Los Angeles and San Francisco busi- 
ness houses, several Arizona papers, among them the Bis- 
bee "Review" and the Florence "Blade," suggested a boy- 
cott of California jobbers, but a few editors argued against 
interference in California politics on the ground, as the 
Arizona "Republican" put it, that "the stubborn junior Sen- 
ator from California" was probably the only Republican 
Senator bold enough to oppose state jointure, 19 that "but- 
ting in" was "rather bad taste," for, as the Phoenix "Repub- 
lican" said, "As Chairman of the Committee on Irrigation, 
he has become one of the Territory's most powerful friends 

16. Los Angees "Examiner," 9 Mar., 1904. 

17. Bisbee "Review," 21 Apr., 1904. 

18. Tucson "Star," 22 Apr., 1904. 

19. Tucson "Post," 2 July, 1904; "Daily "Star," 3 July, 1904; Nogales "Oasis," 
3 July, 1904. 
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in the senate." 20 But the great majority of editors followed 
their quarry loudly and with perseverance until the prim- 
aries were over, when it was found that the Flint forces 
were in control of the Los Angeles county delegation. This 
result was naturally ascribed by many Arizonans to their 
intervention in California politics. "Bard is a dead one in 
California," said Major G. H. Kelly, on returning to Ari- 
zona after the primary election, "and Arizona has helped 
in his defeat." 21 

When the statehood fight came up again in the short 
session of the 58th Congress, Senator Bard, in a carefully 
prepared speech, argued effectively against the merger to 
an attentive audience; but while he was in the midst of 
this fight, and before he could get back to California to look 
out for his senatorial interests, Mr. Flint was elected to 
succeed him on March 4th. Nevertheless, Mr. Bard kept 
up the fight to the last. In a brilliant and exciting Sena- 
torial parliamentary tussle, which took place on February 
7, 1905, 22 Mr. Bard took a prominent part, in which he 
was aided by Gorman, Morgan, Kearns of Utah, Williams 
of Mississippi, and others, and opposed by Beveridge, For- 
aker, Piatt and Spooner. The fortunes of the various appli- 
cants for statehood fluctuated violently during the day, but 
without finally affecting the status of any. But Arizona, 
thanks in great part to Senator Bard's pertinacity, managed 
to remain in a position where she might still be able to 
have her "autonomy guaranteed forever," while her pres- 
ent champion and erst-while reputed foe had in the mean- 
time lost his chance to be re-elected chiefly because of 
Arizona's intervention in California politics. Arizona as 
the "back country" of Los Angeles and San Diego had 
threatened to reduce the coast cities to water-stations, and 
California business men and politicians had labored under 
the assumption — or was it delusion? — that Arizona actu- 
ally had that power and could successfully have exer- 
cised it. 



20. 28 June 1904. 

21. Douglas "Dispatch," 12 Aug., 1904; Tucson "Citizen," same date; King- 
man "Miner," 13 Aug., 1904. 

22. See Washington, New York, etc., papers of that date. 



